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other words, Mr. England's conception of Menelaus would make him out a 
napaStiyfia TtovTjpias ffinvg iii) avaynalov — to use Aristotle's remark with reference 
to the Menelaus of the Orestes. 

A few words about the illustrations in art of the sacrifice of Iphigeneia 
would have been welcome. Such illustrations are now so much more accessible 
than they used to be that it is convenient to have references at hand. The 
Achilles and Ajax throwing dice, by Execias (Baumeister, fig. 744), with its 
suggestion of Epic influence in art, is, by the way, vividly brought to mind in 
the picture Euripides gives us of the heroes in camp, vv. 192 ff. 

The misprints which have been noted are unimportant and scarcely worth 
mentioning: vs. 403, exeget. note, 'suggested' appears with one g; vs. 1380, 
eav should be kav and is so printed in the exegetical note ; vs. 1536, crit. note, 
the reference should be to G. M. T. 369, not 269, since with the older punctu- 
ation the clause jii) . . . ^/cttf stands directly after a verb of fearing. 

In spite of disagreement with Mr. England in regard to some parts of his 
work, it would be unjust not to emphasize its high character as a whole. 
Students of Euripides have strong reason to be grateful to him. 

J. R. Wheeler. 



Zur Geschichte und Kritik des Mahabharata, von Dr. Adolf Holtzmann. 
Kiel, 1892. 

This is the first of three volumes dealing with the great Indian epic. The 
second and third volumes are to treat of the divisions of the poem and of the 
relation of the epic to other Sanskrit literature, while the present introductory 
chapters reiterate, for the most part, themes long since discussed by the author 
in previous essays. 1 

The first four chapters almost invite us to enter into a polemic, as our own 
views are here combated. But in this place a mere outline of opposing 
opinions in regard to the important subject debated— the origin of the epic — 
must suffice. Holtzmann inherits from his uncle and upholds with vigor the 
view that the ultimate teaching of the epic is at variance with its first design, 
that the heroes of the original have become the villains of the present version, 
and that, in short, the story of to-day is quite topsy-turvy. Against this 
interpretation we argued at length in an essay recently published (J. Am. Or. 
Soc, vol. XIII, 188S), holding that the epic has always had essentially the 
same plan and characters. Holtzmann here defends his peculiar theory anew, 
but with less tenacity than of old : " jedenfalls aber beweisen die Ausfuhrnngen 
Hopkins dass die Hypothese von der tendentiosen Umarbeitung des Gedichtes 
denn doch nicht so allgemein durchgedrungen ist als ich 1881 annehmen zu 
diirfen glaubte" (p. 13). In one point only we object to the author's very fair 
presentation of the difference in our views. Holtzmann combats our interpre- 
tation of the artificial knightly morale (as being due to priestly interference 
with the original views of the fierce war-dogs whose, characters are depicted 
in the epic), and concludes with this clincher: "Ich glaube die ritterliche 

1T Jeber das alte Indische Epos and Ueber das Mahabharata (Betgabe zura Programm des 
Grossherzoglichen Pro- und Realgymnasinms, Durlacb, 1880-81 ; and in the Literarische 
Beilage der Karlsruher Zeitung, 1881, Nos.9-11). Compare also Arjuna, 1879. 
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Denkweise miissen wir . . . in der ritterlichen Poesie suchen" (p. 88). This 
assumes the very premiss we denied. Where is the ritterliche Poesie? Hidden, 
forever lost, in the redaction of priests. If Holtzmann can prove that the 
present epic is ritterliche Poesie he makes his point. But this is just what 
cannot be proved. "I doubt," adds H. (loc. cit.), "whether 'chivalrous senti- 
ment' can be claimed for Indian Brahmans" — yet of these Brahmans he says 
himself (p. 195) that they 'for centuries upheld in the people ethical earnest- 
ness, justness and truth to such a degree as to astonish in their time the Greeks 
and later the Chinese.' Very good. And one of the means employed to attain 
their end was to manufacture for the knights the kind of epigrammatic chival- 
rous sentiment taught alike in law-book and epic. We notice only one new 
touch in Holtzmann's argumentation in this volume, and that is the employment 
of analogy as argument, a dangerous weapon. To show that an epic may well 
be written to glorify the worsted party, he cites the Aeneid. We had imagined 
that Vergil wrote to praise a conqueror. To find analogy with the Indian 
epic Aeneas should have fought for and lost Italy as well as Troy ! 

With the fifth chapter begins quite a new division, and some 'old traits' in 
the epic are discussed — the position of women, family-right, eating of flesh, 
and other rather trite subjects. What is said of the gods (p. 36 ff.) is valuable 
if not very fresh to Holtzmann's readers. The contention in the following 
that there was a primitive ur-epos among the Aryans is neither to be admitted 
nor rebutted. Historical investigation and amusing speculation comprise all 
philological work. The question as to the characteristics of a yet undiscovered 
poetry and that in regard to the origin of prehistoric epics belong in the latter 
category. 

The old discussion in regard to Buddhism in the epic is renewed with the 
old arguments. Holtzmann believes that the virtues of Duryodhana (one of 
the villains of the epic) are those of Acoka, and hence Brahmanism turned 
this unfortunate into a wretch, merely to put down Buddhism the more. But 
finally, after all his arguments, Holtzmann admits that there are no Buddhistic 
traces in the older part of the poem (p. 115). We abide by Muir: there is no 
indisputable reference to Buddhism in the epic. 

We agree better with our writer when he says, in regard to the poem's 
authorship : " Vyasa (reputed author of the epic) is the mark of a whole epoch 
. . . that in which the collected old literature was reviewed and the stamp of 
Brahmanism laid upon it" (p. 154). 

As to the metres of the work (a debatable theme), a paragraph is inserted 
with three perhaps to the page (163): 'perhaps the choriambic verse is the 
older . . . perhaps the epic of the first period knew only choriambs and prose 
. . . perhaps it was the poet of the first, Buddhistic, Mahabharata [perhaps there 
was such a poet!] who consummated the change' (to cloka verse). 

The author's views in regard to the origin of the poem and the 'periods' of 
making it are presented in as able a manner as they perhaps could be presented, 
yet we repeat with conviction our author's own words of a decade back : " das 
Studium des Mahabharata ist noch in seiner Kindheit." We take no pleasure 
in theories of redactions till we have more of special investigation and a 
properly edited text. The 'four periods' of our author are to our mind 
chimerical, nor the termini at present worth discussing. But in settling the 
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beginning of a fourth period as late as 900-1 100 A. D. (p. 194), we are certain 
that Holtzmann is absolutely wrong. Substantially as it now stands the 
Mahabharata was completed at least half a millennium before this date. 

The next volumes of this work will, we expect, be of more value to specialists 
and to the general reader alike, than this, which mainly repeats an old story 
(but nota bene the author's own) and treats, in our opinion, of too much in too 
little. What follows will doubtless be fresher and more important, and — may 
we hope ? — better arranged. 

Edward Washburn Hopkins. 



Syntaxis Aristophaneae capita selecta scripsit Sergius Sobolewski. Mosquae, 
1 891. 

Professor Sobolewski, whose treatise on the Aristophanic use of the prepo- 
sitions was favorably noticed in a previous volume of the Journal (XI 371), 
has taken up another province of Aristophanic syntax, and has made us his 
debtors by a treatise on the conditional, temporal and relative sentences in 
Aristophanes. In the first chapter he discusses the tenses of the verb and 
attacks the ordinary statement that the present subjunctive in the protases of 
the sentences under consideration denotes contemporaneous, the aor. subj. 
prior action. With this statement S. is dissatisfied, and naturally dissatisfied. 
It will not work with positive temporal sentences of limit such as iu; av 
' until,' and often fails with the others. The truth is that durative on the one 
hand and complexive or ingressive on the other are the only universals, and 
special phases of contemporaneousness and priority are mere inferences. It 
is strange that at this time of day the doctrine should need the emphasis that 
S. has given it, but it seems that he is not simply beating the air but cudgelling 
refractory grammarians. Some of his examples, however, under this head are 
not well chosen. So Vesp. 808: a/il; — r}v ovpr/riaarig — wafia col Kpc/ir/aerai. ' The 
vessel will hang by you (ready to use) in case,' etc., is not a formulated 
conditional sentence and the apodosis is involved. In the same place (p. 3) 
he cites ■Kpiv as used with the subj. after an affirmative sentence, but in Eccl. 
770: av\a^ojiai nplv av i<S«, we must supply KaraSewat from the context and 
<pv?td(<)fiai KaTadelvai = ov KaraSr/au, as he himself notes further on (p. 139). 
Nor can it be admitted that it is an optional matter whether one says Xioip 
■Kev-ijKovTa err/ if}a<ri?.tvoe or X. w. I. ijiaai'Atve (p. 7). The latter form can be 
used only in special circumstances of interruption. Otherwise definite num- 
bers require the aorist. See my Pindar, P. 4, 25. Under the head of condi- 
tional sentences (p. 13) S. discusses the forms iav and yv, although the matter 
had already been taken up by Petri, iav, it seems, occurs 69 times, against 
f/v 26S times (26 : 100). The fluctuation is great, and there is no principle 
discernible. It is time that in the two oldest of the plays, Ach. and Eq., iav : 
f/n :: 5 : 6 or 83 : 100 and II : 14 or 78 : 100 respectively, while the proportion 
is lowest in the Eccl., iav : rjv :: 2 : 46 or 4 : 100 ; but there is no satisfactory 
evidence of a diminution according to juniority. In the N. iav tumbles to 9 
from the 78 of the Eq. But no statement is given as to the distribution 
between dialogue and chorus, and some of the figures are too small to warrant 
inferences. Noteworthy is the large number of the whole class of anticipatory 
conditions, 403. Of the future conditions (307), present and aorist are exactly 



